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The Aftermath 


The year 1940 has dawned and with it the hopes and aspirations so 
far as business is concerned, for the best year since the rather hectic days of 

















1928 and 1929. On all sides we learn that retail sales are away up, that 
the heavy industries are going ahead, that Canada’s Gold production reached 
a new peak last year, and this is expected to be passed in 1940. Unem- 
ployment figures are away. down and consequently relief figures are consider- 
ably lower. All this makes good reading and perhaps we should be thankful 
that a new day has dawned. Business has been so long in the doldrums that 
it cannot be blamed for a feeling of real optimism over the prospect of a 
period of prosperity. Especially after so many years of living comparatively 
from hand to mouth, business has every reason for feeling rather pleased 
with itself at this time. It must be remembered, however, that while not 
all the recent increase in business is due to war efforts and contracts, never- 
theless a lot of it is based on such facts, and if we are to escape another 
period of depression when the war ceases we should begin to do some rather 
heavy thinking right now. So long as the world continues to accept gold as 
a basis for currency Canada’s gold output will continue to increase, at least 
so long as the price of this commodity remains high enough, and no fears 
may be felt in this regard. Similarly it is reasonable to expect that Can- 
adian wheat will be in brisk demand for a long time, especially if the 
present hostilities last for any length of time, but it is rather to the indus- 
trial expansion of the present and its consequent mark on the future that 
one should think at this time. There will come a time when considerable 
of the present business in Canada will stop and what then? Are we pre- 
pared or will we be prepared to make the transition from war effort to 
peace effort without seriously endangering our structure? Are we giving 
sufficient thought to the serious problems that will arise when the war does 
end? It seems rather significant that recruits for Canada’s army have been 
signed for the duration of the war and the demobolization period, and one 
would take this to mean that instead of turning thousands of young men 
out of the army immediately war ends, steps will be taken to keep them in 
uniform until industry can absorb them which, if true, is a step to be com- 
mended. But what of the industrial army at present engaged in the manu- 
facture of materials of war and materials needed abroad because of war? 
Undoubtedly such materials will not be required when war ceases, or at 
any rate will be needed in much smaller quantities. Are we preparing our- 
selves for the time when much of the present industrial activity will cease 
and activity in other lines will have to take its place if our population is 
to live? It seems to us that now is the time to plan for the future. One is 
not concerned so much with the outcome of the war itself. The British 
Empire and France will take care of that and we have no fear, although we 
realize that it will be a bitter struggle. But we should be concerned with 


the aftermath. What then? 
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ACROSS THE SECRETARY'S DESK 


Across the Secretary's Desk 


With the Christmas festivities and the end of the year work, meetings 
of the various chapters have suffered a lull as is usual at this time of the 
year, and meetings will not be resumed until late this month. Late in De- 
cember President Howey and myself journeyed to St. Catharines, where the 
Niagara Peninsula Chapter put on a “‘stag’’ affair that certainly should do 
this thriving chapter a lot of good. President Howey took the opportunity 
to present to the chapter the Fernie Shield, won last year by the Niagara 
Chapter, and he complimented the officers on the splendid record they had 
hung up. Chairman Harvey Spry accepted the Shield on behalf of the 
chapter and then the fun commenced. There was entertainment, refresh- 
ments, smokes, turkey draws (we still think this latter was a “‘gyp’), free 
smokes and what have you. Generally the boys enjoyed themselves in a 
fine way, and the officers of the chapter, with Herman Holden as the chair- 
man of the Entertainment Committee, are to be heartily congratulated for 
their efforts. The Vancouver Chapter also held a stag, but no details are 
to hand yet concerning this affair. Maybe the boys have not yet recovered 
sufficiently. So far as the Fernie trophy is concerned for this present year 
the race is very open. Fort William-Port Arthur, Vancouver, Hamilton, 


Toronto, Montreal, are all in the running and the others are not far behind. 


By the time these lines appear in print it is expected that in Ontario 
powers will have been granted by the Provincial Legislature which will put 
our Society on a far better footing than hitherto and will enable us to award 
“degrees” to those members who pass our examination. Similar legislation 
will be followed in other provinces it is expected, and we feel that this is a 
decided step forward in our history. Not all that we had hoped for wili he 
gained as a result of this legislation, but definitely it is a step forward and 
should result in a very rapid growth so far as membership is concerned, 
and should also result in a very much higher standard of efficiency and 


knowledge among Cost and Industrial Accountants generally. 


So far as membership is concerned, it is still growing at a very nice 
rate in practically all chapters, and there is no reason to suppose that this 
rate will not be even increased in the immediate future. Headquarters have 
plans well under way for a very definite drive in this connection in an 
effort to make the year 1939-40 the very best in our history. There is every 
prospect that this will be accomplished. 


R.D. 
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Road Maps, Tours and Detours 
in Management 


An Address by 
PAUL KELLOGG, 

President, Stevenson & Kellogg, Ltd., Management Engineers, Montreal. 
Delivered before the combined Hamilton and Toronto Chapters, Canadian 
Society of Cost Accountants and Industrial Engineers, and the Buffalo 
Chapter, National Association of Cost Accountants, in Hamilton, 


December 5, 1939. 


Inasmuch as IT am addressing a meeting of Cost Accountants and In- 


dustrial Engineers, I presume that the subject of this address will be 





interpreted as another discussion of those invaluable guides called “bud- 
gets That would be a correct guess. IT suppose that there is scarcely a 


meeting of an association such as ours in which the budget is not the subject 
of the address or introduced into the discussion which follows. This ts not 
urprising, for the subject of budgets is clearly one of the most important 
in modern cost accounting, and it is still so relatively new and so extremely 


s room for many 


broad in its implications and its application that there 
talks on the subject without the risk of too much duplication. 

Talks on budgets, as on all other subjects, resolve themselves into 
discussions of principles and descriptions of applications It was my 
privilege recently to hear your own Mr. Howey give a very excellent address 
on the application of some of the features of budget forecasting. My talk 
this evening will be along entirely different lines. I will discuss principles 
rather than detailed applications. It should be clearly understood that I 
do not wish to draw any distinction between the relative importance of 
principles or practices. Certainly in our own work as management en- 
gineers we have to understand both, and certainly the practices so clearly 
explained by Mr. Howey, for instance, are only possible because of the 
correct understanding of principles . 

Before I get too far into this subject, I should like to call your attention 
to what I believe are some of the fundamental developments of thinking in 
our Society since its inauguration. In Canada we have chosen to couple 
the “cost accountant” with the “industrial engineer” in the name of the 
Society. Those of you who may be here from Buffalo as representatives of 
that chapter of the N.A.C.A., know that engineers have had a very active 
part in the growth of your Society even though you do not give them special 
recognition in your name. I believe this union of cost accountants and in- 
dustrial engineers in one Society has become more significant than even the 
founders of our Society expected when they decided to call us the "Canadian 
Society of Cost Accountants and Industrial Engineers”. The influence of 
each of these groups upon the other has been so great that at the present 
time it is often hard to distinguish an article or an address as coming from 


a cost accountant or an engineer unless you happen to know the background 


of the author 
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Let me trace, for a moment, the broader aspects of the development in 
the cost accountant’s thought during recent years to show the influence of 
the engineer, and then let me do the same thing for the engineer showing 
how his work has come to include cost accounting. 

As in life, where the history of many ages in the evolution of man is 
portrayed in the development of his own body from its original cell, so the 
general development of cost accountants’ thoughts can be exemplified by 
the growth in thought of an individual who may join an organization as a 
clerk in the cost department. This cost accountant is first employed to 
tabulate what has happened and his attitude towards the work may be sum- 
marized in the sentence, “What did they do?” I emphasize here that he is 
thinking both in terms of the past and also in terms of doing something for 
another department or for another part of the business with which he is 
not directly concerned. As he advances in his work, he comes into contact 
with the forecast, but he still often maintains his detached point of view 
and now his question might be, “What will they do?” He considers that 
now his chief function is to lead or drive the other departments into making 
forecasts and then to living up to them. 


The occasional cost accountant, however, as he advances in his business 
career becomes the manager, and now his attitude changes from that of a 
detached arbiter to that of an interested leader. He then says, “What are we 
doing?” It is the immediate present and his own department which now 
concern him. He is interested in the future as an opportunity for improve- 
ment; the past presumably has taught him a lesson; but his prime interest 
is, what is happening to-day. 

Let me now make a similar analysis of the development of an indus- 
trial or management engineer. Suppose that he has been trained in one of 
the schools that now gives excellent courses in this branch of engineering. 
He finds himself in the factory, worrying about processes or inventories or 
one of the many minor details assigned to the cub engineer. As he studies 
2 process in the factory, he begins to ask, ‘How should we do this?” As 
he advances and finds out how these things should be done he next begins to 
ask himself, or demands that reports be given him to answer the question, 
“Did we do it’, and his demands for a prompt recording of this effort be- 
comes increasingly insistent. His interests are in his own work and his own 
department. He justifies the cost accountant’s existence only insofar as he 
helps the engineer do the job he is trying to do. In this respect his attitude 
does not differ from that of the cost accountant whose worries surround the 
compilation of budgets and forecasts by the proper date and the prompt 
preparation of performance reports. From these demands of the engineer 
there develops a system of reporting to the factory which becomes ever 
more useful until, let us hope, it achieves its final form in the flexible or 
selective budget and the variance report. 

As our engineer then grows in stature and occasionally becomes a 
manager, he discovers that there is a set of books being kept for the ac- 
countant according to old established forms, along with another set of 
records prepared according to his ideas of how he should be informed of 


operations in the factory. Thereupon, he demands that these two sets of 
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records be incorporated into one. He ties up factory demands for control 
records with the fnancial statements and, lo, he has become a cost ac- 
countant 

These illustrations, as usual, will not stand too detailed an analysis, yet 


[ believe you will recognize that, roughly, the development of thought in out 
Society has been along lines similar to these. It is stil! basically excellent 
for us to have these two groups represented in this Society, however, because 
there will always remain in the mind of the cost accountant his early train- 
ng as a cost accountant and in the mind of the engineer his early training as 
in engineer and the viewpoints of these two will necessarily be, to thar 
extent, somewhat different 

With this rather lengthy introduction out of the way, which neverthe- 
less is pertinent to the thought of the evening, let us approach the subject 
of road maps, tours and detours in management. Let there be no mistake 
about it!) The approach will be that of the engineer who is interested prim- 
irily in cost accounting as a method of control in his factory and who says 
decisively that if a cost accounting system does not provide a means for 


such control in an intelligent and simple form, he will have nothing to do 
with it 


Our conception of budgets is broader than the term usually implies. 


We like to say that 2 budget is the complete financial expression of the 
policies of a business. To our minds this means more than a simple fore- 
| 


ast of whither the business may be expected to go or what results may be 
expected to be achieved within the next month or year. The budget should 
be, in effect, a road map which gives in detail the entire picture of the 
country through which we may travel. We must know the paths and by- 
paths, we must know what would happen if we got off the main road, we 
must know where all paths and roads lead. Said another way, the budget 
is a road map of all the territory which might, be covered by our company 
in good or bad times, in season and out of season. 

When a road map of a territory is to be prepared either on the basis of 
individual careful surveys or in the modern faster wav of taking airplane 
views, there is a careful detailed study made af each section of the territory 
to be mapped and the resulting picture is prepared by fitting these individual 
sections of the map together into one continuous pattern. So in expressing 
the policies of the company in figures as represented by our budget, we 
must study each particular department in which operations are carried out 
and map very clearly all conditions that may confront it. By this we mean 
that we must know what it would cost us if we did not operate the de 
partment at all, that is, the shut-down cost. We must know its output at 
capacity, and the cost of operating at capacity. We must know also what 
it would cost to operate that department at any pefcentage of capacity be- 
tween zero and one hundred. This is not too difficult a task in skilled 
hands. It involves the analysis of each item of cost in that department and 
the determination of whether each of those items is a variable, a fixed or 9 
curved cost, this latter being, as you know, neither fully fixed nor fully 
variable. With this analysis of each cost in each department, it is then a 


matter of seconds to determine the budget cost of operating that department 
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at any rate of output desired, for, obviously, the fixed costs remain fixed at 
all levels. The total variable cost is determined by multiplying the variable 
cost per unit by the number of units to be manufactured at a given per- 
centage of capacity and the curved cost at that level can be read from either 
a table or a chart. 

Let me interpolate right here the statement that it is probably obvious 
that such a system involves the use of standard costs, that is, all material 
and supplies, power, steam, etc., entering into the cost of each department 
are always figured at standard 

These financial road maps which are put together to form the mosaic 
called the budget must be made in each department in which money 1s spent 
either for materials, labour or expense and which is in charge of a man who 
has authority to approve expenditures for any of these. As when physical 
road maps are made, there are some sections of the territory that can be 
covered with large general surveys or pictures, while there are others that 
need particular attention because of difficulties or variations in the 
topography; so also the determination of what size a department should be 
to require a separate budget depends largely upon the nature of the de- 
partment. The greater the complication the more detailed and careful must 
be the study of the basic cost of operating it. Such departments as the 
maintenance department for instance require special technique in order to 
set up standards of cost at varying levels. 

In each department the proper basis of cost at the various rates of 
activity is established as a co-operative task of the management, usually 
represented by the head of the department, and the engineer. Strange as 
it may seem, particularly in cases where the exact measurement of the proper 
cost is not possible, the engineer usually finds it necessary to caution the 
foreman against setting standards too tight rather than too loose. 

Let us now assume that these individual departmental budgets have been 
prepared throughout the entire plant. It is possible to put them all together 
and make a master budget which would be a financial description of the 
policy of the company under any condition of business. In a complicated 
plant, however, or in one in which the capacities of the various departments 
are not perfectly balanced, such a picture, putting together the individual 
budgets on a direct basis from zero to 100 for each department, has little sig- 
nificance. In order to make the combined picture a true reflection of the 
financial possibilities of the company and, therefore, a true budget we must 
proceed to the next step, which is one of forecasting. 

In terms of the title of this paper, forecasting becomes the “tour”. 
That is, having procured a road map, we select on that map the particular 
roads over which we intend to take our journey or, more exactly, the par- 
ticular roads over which we hope to take our journey. Forecasting un- 
fortunately has become very much confused, in many minds, with budgeting. 
Indeed, one of the definitions of a budget is ‘‘an annual estimate of revenue 
expenditure’, so it is not strange that when budgeting is used in this limited 
sense to describe a forecast, that there is some confusion in though. In 
order to avoid such confusion in this paper I shall speak of that particular 
rate of operation in the general budget which is selected as a forecast for 
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a future period as a ‘forecast’ and not as a ‘budget’. When I speak of 
the budget I shall mean that larger picture which, even at the risk of 
repetition, must be called the complete financial statement of the company’s 
policies 

I should like to divide forecast into two types—a long-range forecast 
and the immediate forecast. Each of these is significant and each has its 
proper place. The long-range forecast is an estimate of the volume of each 
product which the company may expect to sell over a sufficient number of 
years to establish a true average. This period usually includes a business 
cycle. This long-range forecast becomes the volume basis at which standard 
costs are computed. In establishing volume in this long-range forecast, con- 
sideration has to be given not only to the company itself but also to the 
industry or industries of which it forms a part. 

In these days, it is very seldom that we find an industry where the 
demand is always equal to the supply. Nevertheless, in each industry in 
which statistics are available, it is possible to determine what has been the 
fluctuation between maximum and minimum demand by the customer. 
These fluctuations between minimum and maximum demand are occurring 
» good times and bad times. When 


within each year and also according t 
an industry is not running continuously at capacity, it is obvious that the 
fixed expense must be spread over less than capacity volume if selling prices 
are to reflect complete costs and thus return profits. The economic question 
seems to be, what proportion of this idle or reserve factory cost should be 
justly borne by the customer and what part should be absorbed by the in- 
dustry perhaps as a penalty for over-expansion or other unwise moves. It 
seems to us that that part of the seasonal variation in demand which cannot 


be smoothed out by ordinary advance purchasing or manufacturing, to- 
gether with the normal cyclical variation should determine what part of the 
overhead cost caused by idle or reserve capacity the customer should absorb. 
Such an assumption is common in the power business as those of you who 
pay basic or stand-by charges are well aware. These stand-by charges should, 
in our opinion, be no less logically a part of the basic cost in every industry 
and the customer should expect to pay them as assurance that his peak de- 
mands can be supplied. For instance, if the total of these two variances in 
demand were 40%, basic standard costs should be computed at an operating 
rate of 60% Of capacity 

The long-range forecast is thus seen to be the basis of standard costs. 
The other forecast is the immediate forecast for the next year or that frac- 
tion of the year for which forecasts are being made. It differs only from 
the standard forecast in that a different volume may be selected depending 
upon the seasonal or long-range fluctuations which are anticipated within 
the forecasted period. 

In the case of both the standard and the immediate forecast, it is 
necessary to translate the number of units of each product included in the 
forecast into the activity of each department. This will result, of course, 
in various rates of activity in the different departments depending upon the 


basic balance and also upon the variation and assortment of products as 


disclosed in the forecast. These physical determinations of probable oper- 
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ating rates in the various departments are first necessary before actual stand- 
ard costs can be computed. We have previously determined the cost of 
operating each department at various levels of activity. Standard costs and 
forecast costs are then found by simply selecting the rate at the standard 
and forecast rates of activity. 

Having determined the standard costs in each of the separate depart- 
ments, a statement and chart for the operation of the entire company at a 
standard rate can be set up which will truly reflect the long-range operation 
of the business. 

The standard operating rate in each department becomes one basis 
against which actual performance is measured. The other basis is the im- 
mediate forecast which is quite likely to be another rate, often below 
standard, and which, as far as the immediate interests of the foreman or 
department head are concerned, becomes the goal of day-to-day performance 
in each department. 

Thus we have planned our tour, thus we have selected certain roads 
in our general map over which we expect to travel. We have some all- 
weather roads and we have some good-weather roads which we in business 
terms call “standards” and ‘‘forecasts’”’ 

We now arrive at the consideration of the detours. We have seen how 
essential it is to have an accurate road map when planning a trip. So, too, 
we need the carefully prepared, comprehensive budget, or financial state- 
ment of company policies. We have seen how we select on this good road 
map a definite tour which we wish to take. So, too, w@have our standard 
and our immediate forecasts. The necessity for a comprehensive road map, 
which shows us much more than our planned tour, is immediately evident 
when we consider detours or departures from the course we have set. The 
minute we get off the selected path we must know the reason for the de- 
parture, the direction which the detour takes, and all the by-paths and sec- 
ondary roads by which we can return to the main road. In business these 
detours are recognized as departures from either the forecast or the budget. 
Unfortunately, in business these detours are much more frequent than they 
are in touring; in fact, they are almost inevitable. In this respect, therefore, 
our illustration is somewhat faulty, but if it is true that detours in business 
are almost inevitable, how much more should it be true that there is need 
for an excellent road map, the best that can be procured, for our guidance. 

Departures from forecasts and departures from budgets are two dif- 
ferent things, although they are often confused under the general title 
“departures from budget’. Recall that here we are considering the budget 
in its broader sense as the proper expenditures for materials, labour and 
expense at all levels of operation, or, perhaps we should say at any se- 
lected level of operation. 

A departure from the forecast, that is, a departure from the volume of 
business which we expect to do in a future period, together with the costs 
of doing that business, usually occurs shortly after the forecast has been 
made. The industry is indeed fortunate which is so stable or which can so 
regulate its own affairs that it is possible to come very close to these fore- 


casts month after month and year after year. 
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A departure from forecasts is primarily the responsibility of the sales 
department. The sales department, if it fails to make its forecast, may be 
considered to have fallen down on the job, and if it exceeds its forecasts 
it will be commended. The forecast is the sales department’s par and is 


usually so considered. 


A departure from a forecast in all other departments of the business, 
however, means only that andther set of expenses, another set of material 
requirements and use, and a modified labour policy must come into effect 
immediately. These new policies have all been pre-determined and the 
amount required under the new conditions has all been workd out in the 
comprehensive budget. Consequently, within a few minutes these new im- 
mediate standards are ready for everyone’s use. In the manufacturing de- 
partment they become tehe goals of the moment and the resulting effect 
upon cash position enables the reealligning of the financial program to be 


carried out with the least possible commotion. 


It is possible, and frequently the case, to find the sales department de- 
parting a long way from the forecast and at the same time the manufacturing 
department operating strictly within its budget, for the factory is concerned 
only with keeping its outlays for material, labour and expense within a 
budget applicable to the volume it is then running. If, for instance, the 
forecast provided that in a certain department 1,000 castings would be made 
in a month, and owing to any reason you choose it was found impossible 
to give the foundry orders for 1,000 castings, but only 800, the foreman 
in the foundry will have before him his budget not for making 1,000 cast- 
ings, but for making 800 castings. As we have said, the computation of 
these budgets at a selected volume or level is very simple because of the 
fact that each of the items of expense in the department has been allocated 
to one of three classifications—fixed, variable or curved. 

Let us examine this difference between forecast and budget comparison 
a little further. We have examined many so-called budget reports, the 
prparation of which required hours of labour, which, because they were 
nothing more than a comparison with a forecast, were absolutely useless 
in the control of factory operations. You will recall that I am approach- 
ing this subject as a production man and that I will have nothing to do 
with any cost system that doesn’t give me a good tool with which to con- 
trol work in the factory. Leet us see how one of these so-called budget 
reports would affect the situation in the foundry which I have just used 
as an illustration. To simplify the report greatly, we would find in the 
first column what is called the budget for the department, but what is 
better called the forecast. This would show during this month that the 
department was expected to turn out 1,000 castings and that the cost of 
this work should have been $5,000. Of course, this cost will be broken 
down into many items, but that is immaterial in this particular discussion. 
Now at the end of the month, the foreman is given a report showing that 
he made only 800 castings and that he spent $4,300. The third column 
which is supposed to be the control column then shows that the foreman 
was 200 castings under his budget volume and $700 under his budgetted 
expenditures. If I am the superintendent I would have a difficult task to 
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determine whether this foreman had done a good job in the department 
during the past month. If I attempted to remonstrate with him for having 
made only 800 castings when the forecast called for 1,000, he is very likely 
these days to come back with a statement that I must certainly know that 
the capacity of his department is at least 2,000 castings a month and that 
he could have made a thousand without any difficulty at all if he had 
been given the orders. I can’t remonstrate with him on costs because he 
shows $700 under the forecast. 

When this same foreman runs his department under the flexible or 
selective budget which we have been discussing, he will know how much 
he should spend day by day and week by week for the amount of business 
which is coming into the department. His own records will show him that 
if he is to make only 800 castings, he will be allowed a certain amount 
of waste, that he will need to use certain exact quantities of each metal 
entering into the formula of the castings, that he will consume a certain 
quantity of gas or oil, that he will have so much to spend for direct labour, 
so much for supervision, and that his allowance for expense, perhaps divided 
into various items, will also be a fixed sum all calculated to meet the con- 
ditions of making 800 castings. We mean exactly 800 castings; if he 
makes 801 the budget will be computed for 801. A comparison of his ex- 
penditures with this budget amount itemized into significant sub-divisions 
then becomes a real method of control in that department. Departures 
from the budget standards are readily identified as to cause and direction and 
there need be no delay in attempting to find the road back to the highway. 


It is easy for you to comprehend that really the only difference from 
the factory standpoint between comparison against forecast and comparison 
against the selected budget is that we have eliminated from the standards 
which the factory is to use for day-to-day operation the fluctuations in 
costs caused by changes in volume. These volume variances are the cause 
of concern in the sales department rather than in the factory, except under 
the unusual conditions when the factory is running at maximum output and 
failure to reach a set volume is the direct responsibility of the foreman. 
But even in such a case his performance would show that there was too 
much expenditure for the volume which he did produce, for he would have 
geared his department up to the volume which he should have run and 
consequently would have had expenditures proportionate to the higher 
volume. 

You can readily see, also, that the importance of making this distinc- 
tion between forecast comparison and budget comparison is much more 
significant when the business becomes more complex or much more uneven 
in its rate of activity or in the products which it manufactures. The ex- 
treme case is the job shop, where each order received differs from its pre- 
decessor. A system of flexible budgets and standard costs are ideally suited 
for this type of business. The use of the standard costs in estimating assures 
the management that selling prices are computed on the same basis against 
which manufacturing ‘performance will be measured. Here the activity of 
the department can be measured in so many man hours of work and so 
many pounds, so many crew days, or any one of a number of other bases 
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which are most applicable to the business. The amount to be expended in 
each department for each particular job that comes through is, of course, 
the same standard cost for the job which was used in preparing its estimate. 
When shops operating under these conditions show black on their operating 
reports the management need not fear that there is lack of harmony be- 
tween estimated costs and production costs. 

Another feature of departmental reports under flexible budgets is the 
character of the performance report itself. Included in one simple statement 
is a complete record of the foreman’s operation of his department. His 


record of material waste, his report on expenditures for direct labour, his 


report on maintenance and upkeep—all these, which in so many plants are 
covered by separate reports, are covered by one statement. By combining 
all operating data into this one statement, the foreman or department head 
gets the true prospective on his work. He sees that he is in business to 
make a profit, and that it doesn’t make any difference what causes profits or 
losses—the effect on the balance sheet is exactly the same. Furthermore, 
the inclusive report of all operating data prevents the disguise of undue 
economy in one direction at the expense of overpayments in another. Thus, 
he could not long neglect proper maintenance of his equipment without 
finding his material and labour costs exceeding his budget. Indeed, the idea 
of profits as the main purpose of business which this type of control instills 


in the mind of the minor executive is one of its most valuable features 


This is about all that I wish to say to-night about road maps, tours 
and detours. I have illustrated the application of the principles we have 
discussed by assuming various operating conditions in the factory. The 
same reasoning may be applied also to office procedure as well as to the 
sales and distribution departments. The principles are the same, the ap- 
plication only is what makes them slightly different. The object of all 
business is profits. The use of standards and flexible budgets is assurance 
that if profits are not made, at least the management will be aware of the 
fact before it happens. Management also will know the limits within which 
profits can be made. A clearer understanding of the structure of the 
business, that is, of the relationships between vohume and profits, will result 
and there will be more careful and intelligent planning for the future. 

This method of operation puts each department of the factory, of the 
office, and of the sales department in business for itself. The heads of 
departments who can operate within standards set up for them are each 
contributing to the profits of the company. Only those departments whose 
reports bristle with red ink need to be watched and, therefore, the complete 
attention of management can always be given to the weakest spots with the 
maximum possible opportunity for improving conditions where improve- 
ment is most needed. 

A budget is the complete, financial statement of the policies of a com- 
pany—it is a road map on which we can plan our tour for the next year and 
by the use of which we can bring ourselves back to the main road when 


we find ourselves detoured from our planned course 


























Chapter Notes 


Montreal Chapter. 

It seems that the Industrial Engineering element in our midst must be 
served. This section of the Montreal Chapter really went to town on Friday 
evening, December 1st, and if you really want to see a group of men who 
enjoy going to work, just watch an Industrial Engineer strutting his stuff. 
But, to get back to our meeting: the Engineer's Club would have (if there 
were 1% inches less pile on its richly carpetted floors) resounded to the 
tramp of many a costing engineer's foot, each and all wending a sprightly 
way even unto the dining salon to gain strength sufficient to cope with 
“Modern Manufacturing Organization and Control” and our guest speakes, 
T. M. Moran, B.Sc., who, by the way, is a graduate of McGill University 
and Factory Manager of the Dominion Rubber Company. Of the dinner, 
little need be said. Of the real meat of the evening, we now attempt to 
portray. 

Introduced by our old confrere and former director, R. S. Heartz, who 
accused our guest of making the mistake of taking a post-graduate course at 
the U. of T. and of wasting some of his early years among our neighbours 
to the south, Mr. Moran took a deep breath and, without further warning, 
jumped right into the heart of how to operate an industrial plant properly— 
and we mean just that, properly. According to the little clock on the fire- 
place mantel, it was precisely 7.48 p.m. when we started. At 9.17 of the 
same night Mr. Moran had even the hardiest questioner of Montreal Chapter 
without a justifiable reason to ask for explanation on any point of the dis- 
course; such was the scope of the talk. 

We realized that little did we know about the proper co-relation of 
staff functions. Versatility of employees not only simplifies control but 
enables the securing of a stronger type of employee and in the long run less 
employees are required. A pilot plant to initiate the laboratory production 
of a new product. A cost system is only as good as the line organization 
which submits the cost data. Save by placing all orders and specifications in 
the hands of an editing committee and then hold the man who accepts the 
goods, formulae or service responsible. These and many other expressions 
added salt and pepper to a verbal feast of industrial management. Staff 
organization—human beings; staff organization—human beings; always, ever 
always, formed the motif of the figure “Modern Manufacturing Organization 
and Control’, by T. M. Moran. 

Mr. Moran illustrated his subject with graphic chart of management 
and of job function; with many a sidelight from his own practical experi- 
ence; and with what is rare indeed in business talks—sound horse sense. 
This paper is too valuable indeed to not find space in Cost and Management. 
We cannot afford to permit the charts prepared by Mr. Moran to go back 
uncopied to his work bench. This series of charts showing the modern 
thought in the organization and control of manufacturing should belong to 
our entire membership. If you are ever perplexed by a problem in business 
organization or control of manufacturing, we suggest that you read over 
and over the paper, “Modern Manufacturing Organization and Control’, by 
a truly practical business engineer. 
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Recent Insurance Management Developments. 


A rican Management Association. 

This bulletin, issued by the American Management Association, 
contains really four articles of considerable value to those interested in 
this phase of business. These are: “The Legal Effect of Social Security 
Legislation’, by Thomas Watters, Jr.; “The Broker's Message to the 


Insurance Buyer’, by Ralph W. Morrell; “Reciprocal Insurance’, by 
Ernest W. Brown, and “Fire Prevention’, by George W. Elliott. All 
these articles are well written and give considerable valuable informa- 
tion The bulletin, No. 33, can be obtained from the American Man- 


agement Association, at the small cost of 75c. 


Recent Trends in Use and Occupancy Insurance. 
American Management Association. 


[his is Insurance Bulletin No. 54 issued by the American Man- 


agement Association and contains three very valuable articles. These 
are Recent Trends in Use and Occupancy Insurance’, by J. Victor 
Herd; ‘Boiler and Machinery Coverage from the Viewpoint of the 


Insured”, by Reginald Fleming, and ‘Boiler and Machinery Coverage 


from the Viewpoint of the Insurer’, by James H. Coburn. 


Foreign Operations and Foreign Exchange 
American Institute of Accountants 
This is Bulletin No. 4 in.a series issued by the American Institute 
of Accountants, and is exceedingly valuable in view of the present for- 


eign exc hange transactions. 


Terminal Costing. 
The Accountant's Journal. November. 


A short but very interesting article giving a new angle on costing. 


Distributing Costing. 
The Cost Accountant. November. 
Here is an article of special value on a subject which is always 
interesting. Deals specifically with the Tobacco and Printing trades. 
Improving the Operation of Tabulating Machine Installations. 
Sales and Statistical Analysis for a Metal Manufacturer. 
N.A.C.A. December 15 
Here are two articles that are distinctly co-related. Both deal with 
the matter of mechanized and punched card accounting. The first deals 
with the organization, planning and operation of a tabulating depart- 
ment while the second illustrates the application of punched card ac- 
counting specifically to sales analysis work. 
To What Extent Is the Last-In, First-Out Plan Being Adopted 
N.A.C.A. December 15. 
This is a preliminary report compiled by the Research and Tech- 
nical Service Department of the N.A.C.A. on a current study of financial 


goods inventory practice. 














The Assistance to Workers as 
the Task of the State 


By 
GINO OLIVETTI 
Chairman, ‘“Enios” (the Italian National Committee for the Scientific 
Management of Labor) Rome, Italy. 


An Address Before the Seventh International Management Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 


I dont’ know whether, in dealing with the problem of the assistance 
to the workers as a task of the State, I should first of all review the con- 
trasting diversitv of the prevailing opinions and the State’s prerogatives and 
limits. Probably an examination of this kind would take me too far from 
the subject about which I intend to speak to you to-day, and, on the other 
hand, it would be impossible for me to deal thoroughly with this question. 

Therefore, I take it for granted that you all agree on the principle that, 
in the organization of modern life, in which the workers’ present means 
limit self-help, and outside aid is gradually acquiring a new position of 
prestige all over, the State must take the initiative to assure the largest and 
most advantageous assistance possible to the working classes. On the other 
hand, even considering this problem merely from the point of view of the 
scientific organization of the work, it seems to me beyond question that 
the principle of assistance to the workers is of national significance insofar 
as it strengthens the chain of the political—economic—social cycle of pro- 
duction. 

In a period during which, in all countries, the State shows willingness 
to intervene in the fundamental aspects of production and commercial ex- 
changes, one cannot think that the State may give up the one field which 
may be considered to be its most positive and most important province, 
namely, protection of the working classes. And this because the contribution 
made to the development of production is at the same time a contribution 
to the development of national power. Because of this significance of the 
protection of the working classes in its characteristic as a “‘social duty”, 
every one has to fulfill his own function in furthering the collective na- 
tional welfare. Because of this, assistance to workers acquires the right 
to State protection, and so worker-aid becomes a task, a duty, a responsi- 
bility of the State. The State, in any case, is not only in the best position 
but also in such a position as to be indispensable in giving impulse to the 
continuous progress of the people, to better their living conditions, to per- 
fect the organization of society. 

On the other hand, the great development of economic activity in the 
Nineteenth and Twentieth centuries has given rise to the formation of ever 
great masses of workers, of ever increasing importance as regards both the 
State’s social and political aims. 

This naturally brought about relinquishment of almost all the theories 
of ‘‘laissez-faire” in this field, and has compelled the State to solve those 
problems of first importance and of fundamental interest to society as a 
whole. 
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The social legislation which has developed in the last ten years, at an 
ever increasing rate, is one of the most outstanding manifestations of the 
new tendencies of the State; it corresponds nowadays to a political necessity 
of primary importance: assistance to the workers cannot be left to the 
initiative of private persons. Much has been done by private persons in 
the past and their work can still represent a contribution to the organized 
assistance for workers. But in the world of to-day, the health, the work, the 
instruction and the education of workers and their social position and family 
conditions, raise questions of vast importance—of such gravity and com- 
plexity that private enterprise, even when organized in a form of insurance, 
and even if left to its own resources, would be unable to cope with the 
social requirements. 

Not only considerations of human understanding, but also of national 
solidarity, have resulted in bringing the conditions of the working classes 
to the fore, as an essential factor in national well-being and social progress; 
and to that end the organization of assistance to workers takes on an aspect 
of increasing complexity and completeness. Compulsory insurance against 
accidents (the first in point of time) has been followed by other provisions 
against risks undertaken by workers: systems and provisions which have de- 
veloped and intensified with the aim of protecting the worker not only from 
material damage, but also from harm to his spiritual and family life. 

Assistance, as it should be understood in the modern development of 
production, must become a manifestation of the spirit of collaboration 
among the various factors of production. It must be considered as a ne- 
cessity of their national solidarity which, in Italy, is a fundamental prin- 
ciple in the politic of labour; a solidarity which aims not only at a high 
level of social justice, but also at preventing those social evils which char- 
acterize modern times. 

According to these premises it would seem that there can be no doubt 
as to the collective character which the task of assistance to the workers 
must assume, and that the State must necessarily be responsible for its 
development. And, it is beyond question that this is the most reasonable 
solution of the problem. 

Naturally the objection could be put forward that where the State pro- 
vides, the individual producer or worker tends to lose interest in these 
questions which so closely concern himself. But to this it can be replied 
that the producing groups will be obliged to concern themselves with these 
questions in accordance with a sense of national discipline, and of collabor- 
ation and solidarity between the producing groups as national solidarity 
grows and develops. The greater or lesser diffusion of this idea will be a 
decisive element in the methods to be adopted by the State in regulating 


t 


assistance to workers. 

If it is the State and only the State which can create sound defensive 
measures, it remains to be seen whether it is preferable that the necessary 
activity shall take place through organs of State or through professional 
associations. In both cases it is to be presupposed that such assistance shall 
function without possibility of deficiency, within the limits that social in- 
terest requires. The putting into practice of this principle may be brought 
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about by creating special state organs, or else the work can be put into the 
hands of professional organs and concerns. Only two such solutions could 
be entertained since it is evident that private speculation cannot and should 
not be possible in this matter, as the administration of the means necessary 
for undertaking this work of special assistance is a thing that should not give 
rise to commercial speculation, considering that assistance is given to the 
worker at critical periods in his life and is, therefore, in a sense, sacred. 

The choice of the method will depend on the status of development of 
professional associations in so far as their functions tend towards national 
interests (for example, in Italy with this second method, a system of direct 
financial help to families in times of illness has been instituted, by the 
creation and distribution of family allowances). 

But whatever the method chosen, one factor remains the same: the 
necessity for the State to maintain continued control in order to guarantee 
that, at moment of need, the worker is furnished with that help, little or 
great though it may be, by which he may survive a time of difficulty. 

The experience gained in this matter in Italy is particularly interesting. 
Assistance first manifested its development through voluntary effort; later 
it became compulsory entirely because of that state of discipline, knowingly 
accepted by the army of workers, that gave to the State the possibility of 
intervening in an always more efficacious manner for the development of 
further provision for the workers. 

And through this compulsory character, behind which stands an organic 
system of contributions assigning some duties to every single citizen, the 
new institutions have lost the old aspect of philanthropy and they have 
given to the assistance the characteristic of a social work to which the bene- 
ficiary has also contributed with the quota he has previously paid in. Thus 
the State is the administrator and controller of this immense activity whose 
burden, proportionally divided amongst those who share in the productive 
process, does not weigh on anybody but is a simple and mere duty, similar 
to the duty of paying taxes to the State for the administration of national 
Services. 

It would be too long a task to make up a list of all the forms of as- 
sistance the State has provided in Italy following the conception I have out- 
lined above. I don’t want to bore you by repeating here a long list of data 
and figures: but in. order better to illustrate the above assertions that the 
State’s direct intervention in assistance to workers has not hindered in Italy 
the development of other forms of voluntary effort, I should like to point 
out that private firms, professional associations, including all the em- 
ployees, employers and workers, especially the Fascist Party, have in this 
field accomplished a work of particular importance. (For instance, sea 
colonies and mountain colonies have been opened for the sons of the 
workers at which, during 1937, 744,049 children were carel for.) 

The State either directly or indirectly contributes to this activity and 
thus the assistance has been extended from the worker in the performance of 
his duty to the worker outside the working place, to his family, to his chil- 
dren, during his lifetime and also after his death. And not only material 
assistance is given to the worker when he is in need for accidental reasons; 
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in Italy the assistance extends also to the technical, moral, political, and edu- 


cational development of the individual so that he will be an active element 





who contributes in toto to the national collectivity—an element from whom 





the State may expect all the collaboration and all the discipline necessary 





for the development of production, and for the increment of national power. 


Thus the worker not only receives a remuneration for his work, but he also 





enjoys a continuous protection and assistance through which the State's inter- 

















vention proves to be substantially, and beyond question, a manifestation of 


force, of solidarity, and of moral and political comprehension. 


To conclude, I will tell you that if assistance to workers must be a task 
of the State, in the interest of the State itself, and in the interest of national 
Ctivity, it is also true that in order for the State to take over and fulfill this 
task it must necessarily meet particular conditions, eliminating contrasts 
amongst social classes. Only in this way can the work be developed in an 
atmosphere of high collaboration. Only in this way can the assistance attain 
the advocated political and spiritual aims in addition to the social and 


material ones 


Horse Sense 


If you work for a man, in heaven's name work for him. If he pays 
wages that supply you your bread and butter, work for him, speak well 
of him, and stand by him, and stand by the institution he represents. 
Yes, if I worked for a man, I would work for him. I would not work 
for him a part of his time, but all of his time. I would give an undivided 
service or none. If put to the pinch, an ounce of loyalty is worth a pound 
of cleverness. If you must vilify, condemn and eternally disparage, why, 
resign your position, and when you are outside, damn to your heart's 
content. But, I pray you, so long as you are part of an institution do 
not condemn it. Not that you will injure the institution—not that—but 





when you disparage the concern of which you are a part, you disparage 





yourself, and don’t forget—I forgot—won’'t do in business. 






















ELBERT HUBBARD. 
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SAVE HOURS IN THE OFFICE) 


by eliminating the handicaps 





that slow up office routine! 


Here is how 
Burroughs 
can help you 








Burroughs accumulated experience 
in installing nearly 2,000,000 
machines, especially designed to 
eliminate needless operations in 
the handling of business records, 
is available to accountants con- 
cerned with helping their clients 
meet the Hours Problem. 


Burroughs is in a unique position 
to assist in a desk-to-desk survey, 
and to make unbiased suggestions 
and recommendations, because of 
the completeness of the Burroughs 
line of adding, calculating, ac- 
counting, billing, forms writing, 
typing, cash handling and statis- 
tical machines. 





As almost every kind of office work 
can be handled on any one of 
several different types of Burroughs 
equipment, it is easy to choose 
exactly the method or the machine 
that will give maximum efficiency 
at the lowest cost. 























The first step toward meeting the 


Hours Problem in an office is to 
survey the work on each desk. This 
determines whether employees are 
handicapped by routine that causes 
expensive bottlenecks, annoying 
peak periods, unnecessary duplica- 
tions of records and needless oper- 
ations. Eliminating some _ oper- 
ations—and shortening others—can 
effect substantial economies in time, 
effort and money. 

The booklet illustrated, ““Ways to 
Save Time in an Office,” suggests 
definite and practical 
ways to start such a sur- 
vey in the office. For 
a gratis copy of this 
booklet, telephone the 
local Burroughs office, 


or write direct. 





BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Factory at Windsor, Ontario 


Burroughs 
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Fast posting for ledgers and 
open - item statements 


The National Typewriting-Book- 
keeping Machine with Dater com- 
bines these special features that 
speed up posting: A standard type- 
writer keyboard for heading up 
statements and ledgers and for mak- 
ing unusual descriptions. A standard 
81-key amount keyboard. An auto- 
matic dater, and symbol print keys 


if desired. Optional vertical or hori- 
zontal posting on any operation. 
And this machine is convertible to 
any bookkeeping job in less than a 
minute. 

Ask our local representative for a 
demonstration of the National 
Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machine 
with Dater. 








SMalional Cush Register Company 


OF CANADA~ LIMITED 









Head Office and Factory: TORONTO Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 





CASH REGISTERS ¢ TYPEWRITING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES ee ANALYSIS MACHINES e BANK-BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINES ¢ CHECK-WRITING AND SIGNING MACHINES © POSTAGE METER MACHINES © CORRECT POSTURE CHAIRS 

















SITUATIONS WANTED 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Young man with several years’ experience in Cost Accounting in Metal Stamping 
and Foundry work, seeks position. Would go anywhere for good position, and would 
accept moderate salary to commence. Apply Box 43, ‘‘Cost and Management"’ 





Young man, single, with many years’ experience in Banking and Accounting. 
Graduate in Cost Accounting, and with experience as Office Manager, seeks change in 
position. Fully capable of taking charge, and remuneration asked only moderate for 
good start. Well recommended and is earnestly seeking a real lis cline to display 
knowledge and ability. Apply Box 45, ‘‘Cost and Management”’ 


Young man, at present employed, desires change in position in Montreal, or 
vicinity. Holds Montreal Board of Trade Diploma, and is completing Society examina- 
tions. Three years’ accounting experience and has excellent references. Apply Box 47 
“Cost and Management”’ 

Young man, at present engaged, desires position of Cost Accountant in Toronto 
or vicinity, with opportunities for advancement. Has had_ several years’ practical 
experience as Cost Accountant, is well qualified and is at present studying for 
second year Society examinations. Apply Box 26, ‘‘Cost and Management”’ 





Will install and operate cost system permitting cost and inventory control, 
monthly profit and loss statements for group of smaller industries in Western 
Ontario, or if for one company fill position of accountaint, comptroller, internal 
auditor or treasurer. Apply | Box 46, ‘‘Cost and Management” 








A_ thoroughly experienced Cost “and "Industrial Accountant desires position with 





sound company. Well versed in cost and production work and all phases of 
accounting. Experienced also in Office Management, Purchasing, etc. Particularly 
well versed in the Canning and Food _ Industry. Apply Box 48, ‘‘Cost and 


Management” 





Cost Accountant, at present resident in Toronto, seeks position with progressive 
cena Particularly well versed in the Printing Industry, but has sound Lacwtades 
of ¢ ost Accounting and is at liberty to go anywhere for good position. Apply Box 50, 
‘Cost and Management’ 





Young man, at present engaged, seeks change to sound progressive company. Has 
had experience as Chief Accountant, Cost Accountant, Public Auditing, Payroll work, 
etc. Thoroughly practical and experienced. At present working in Ontario, but distance 
no object tor good position. Box 51, ‘‘Cost and Management”’ 





Young man, 10 years’ bank expeirence, studying higher accounting and cost account 
ing, at present employed in Western Canada, desires position with industrial company 
with prospects of advancement to good man. Will go anywhere. Apply Box 52, 
‘Cost and Management’’ 














Young man, excellent education, { years’ experience in Cost Accounting and Time 
Study, knowledge of industrial chemistry and metallurgy, desires position. Excellent 
references. What have you? Apply Box 54, ‘‘Cost and Management’ 





Young man, 25 years of age, with ten years’ experience as Bookkeeper and Ac- 
countant, desires position with sound organization. La Salle graduate. Excellent refer- 
ences. Apply Box 55, “Cost and Management’’ 





CHANGE FOR PROGRESS! 


Industrial engineer, university graduate, in his 6th year with present employers 
would consider change. 

Has had ten years’ practical shop ex eptrience in cost methods, motion and time 
study, production planning and control, estimating, cost reduction and_ specia 
investigations. 

Will produce results and etfect economies. 

Age 30; married; location immaterial. 

INVESTIGATE! 
Box 53, “‘Cost and Management’ 
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A Modern Punch Card System 


By 
PAUL B. PRATT 
Remington Rand Co. Ltd. 

The following is an article by Paul B. Pratt, a member of the Hamilton 
Chapter, describing in detail the installation of a Punch Card System in the 
offices of the Atlas Steel Company, Welland, Ontario. We are indebted to 
Mr. Pratt for permission to publish this article which will undoubtedly be 
of value to many who have not, as yet, realized the value of mechanized 
accounting methods.—Ed. 

Sorting and tabulating the data for sales and payroll work in a steel 
company is a big job and before the Atlas Steel Company installed the 
mechanical system of accounting the clerical staff was swamped with the 
mass of statistics. Harvy W. Spry, assistant secretary of the Atlas Steel 
Limited, Welland, Ontario, realized that the manual methods of posting 
entailed far too much time and that the chief executives were not getting 
the necessary statistics on time. He investigated the various kinds of me- 
chanical accounting and finally decided on the punched card method which 
gave him the necessary flexibility and speed. The following is an outline 
of the system of punched card accounting which is installed in the Atlas 
Steel Company: 

The Punch Card Method of Accounting is universally recognized as the 
fastest and most flexible method of cross-indexing statistical and accumulat- 
ing and posting accounting data. 

The basis of the method is the tabulating card, which is designed to 
meet individual requirements covering any phase of accounting or statistical 
work. Incorporated in the tabulating card, are all the classifications and 
accumulating sections necessary for each individual application. 


COMPARISON WITH MANUAL METHODS 
By way of comparison with manual methods, we might take the Sales 
Invoice. Under manual methods, it is necessary to post the Sales Invoice to 
numerous major and subsidiary records. A group of postings might be 
as follows: 
1. Posting to the Invoice Register. 


2. Posting to Salesmen’s Commission Statements 
3. Posting to the Accounts Receivable. 
4. Posting to Salesmen’s Sales Analysis, to reflect his activity either in 


dollar volume or dollar volume by products for each salesman. 

5. Posting to a Customer Analysis, to reflect individual customers’ sales 

6. Daily posting to a Sales Recapitulation for general ledger figures at the 
end of a given period. 

7. Posting to a Geographical Analysis to reflect distribution by territories, 
cities, towns, etc. 

8. Posting for provincial sales figures. 

9. Posting to Branch Sales Records for branch transfers, inventory pur- 


poses, etc. 
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10. Posting to Return Analysis for the allocation for responsibility for 
returned goods. 

With the Punched Card Method, all this information is recorded at 
one time; in other words, we have the equivalent of ten hand-postings in one 
Tabulating Card. 

The Tabulating Card is punched for each item sold in the case of the 
Sales Invoice. Once the information is transcribed into the Tabulating 
Card by means of punched holes, the balance of the operations necessary to 
produce the finished tabulations, are secured through the medium of auto- 
matic tabulating machinery. 

In addition to Sales Analysis, the Punched Card Method is ideally 
applicable to Payroll Work, Labour Distribution, Accounts Payable, Pro- 
duction, Stores Records, Inventory, Insurance Records, Costs, General Ac- 
counting and Statistical Work of all kinds. 


MACHINES 


The Key Punch.—Tabulating Cards are punched through the medium of 
the Key Punch. This machine is used for detail recording, as well as dupli- 
cating common information into a number of cards. 


The Sorter—Tabulating Cards are sorted through the medium of this 
machine at a speed of 420 cards per minute. The cards may be sorted into 
any desired classification. The Sorter is the basic machine because, without 


this machine, it would be impossible to cross-index the punched information. 


The Tabulator—The Tabulator is a series of individually controlled 
adding machines. This machine has the ability to produce all records in 
printed form, automatically accumulating information for one or a group of 
classifications. The adding and designating units are actuated by the in- 
formation punched into the cards. 


There are two classes of Tabulating Machines: 
(a) Numerical. 


(b) Combined Alphabetical and Numerical. 


In the first instance, it is necessary to use code numbers for accounting 
and statistical classifications. In the case of Alphabetical Equipment, it is 
usual to operate with code numbers in addition to the alphabetical section 
This equipment is able to produce printed records, printing the names of 
any desired groups. 


Operation.—Tabulating Machines are simple to operate once the clerical 
staff are given a brief course of instruction by tabulating machine company 
representatives. 


Application.—A Company Executive should thoroughly investigate the 
Punched Card Method from all angles with the tabulating machine repre- 
sentative, before deciding in favour of any installation. Each individual 
application must be justified with definite benefits in mind, such as saving 
of time or a greater, more tangible control of the company’s activities. 
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The Key Punch which records the detailed informa- 
tion on the card or can be used to punch a number 
of cards having the same information. 
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The Alphabetical Tabulator which takes the 
information off the cards and prints the 
records ready for use by the executive. 


Personal Items 


Art Bedwell, a well known member of the Hamilton Chapter, has 
been promoted to the position of Chief Clerk of the Hamilton Works, 
the Steel Company of Canada Ltd. 

* * Bs 

Recent additions to the membership of the Hamilton Chapter are 
Eric R. C. Bower, Controller of Finance, and R. J. “Bob” Menary, Chief 
Accountant of the City of Hamilton. 

* * * * 

Congratulations to C. F. B. Tippett, a member of the Toronto Chapter, 
who has been elected a director of the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 
* x es “ 

Alex. Gibson, a well known member of the Hamilton Chapter, has 
secured a position with the Fairchild Aircraft Corporation, Limited, at 
Longueill, Que., and will be transferred to the Montreal Chapter. Good 
luck, Alex. (Continued on page 405) 
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A.M.A. Financial Conference 


The financial problems that are currently facing the management of 
the average American company, such as, financing new issues, budgeting, 
inventory control, etc., will be discussed at the American Management 
Association's Finance Conference, to be held on January 24-25, at the Hote! 


New York } 


Corporation presidents, treasurers, controllers, and tax ex- 
perts will be among those attending the sessions. 





Jerome N. Frank, Chairman of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, is expected to make an important address on the relations of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission to financial management. Mr. Frank 
will speak at a luncheon on Thursday, January 25. 

Among the subjects that are expected to arouse the greatest interest are 
those pertaining to financial problems arising out of social legislation. Two 
papers to cover this subject will be given by P. F. Boyer, Comptroller, 
Republic Steel Corporation, and H. Walter Forster, President, Towers, 
Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc., of Philadelphia. 

The Association reports that higher production schedules of recent 
months have emphasized the effect of social legislation on new production 
and operating costs, and that the problem is complicated in some states by 
the fact that current employment experience will dictate payroll taxes that 
will have to be paid several years hence. It brings to the fore such ques- 


tions 


s: how hiring and layoff policies should be adapted to the present 
conditions; and, what is the effect of this legislation on basic wage policies. 

The detailed program is as follows: 

Wednesday morning, January 24—Current Problems in Financial Man- 
agement. F. B. Flahive, Comptroller, Columbia Gas & Electric Corporation, 
and Vice-President of the A.M.A. Finance and Accounts Division, presiding. 

10:00 a.m., “Adapting Financial Management to Governmental Regu- 
lation,’ Dana C. Backus, Attorney, White & Case, New York. 

11:00 a.m., “Refunding Old Obligations and Financing New Issues,” 
Allan M. Pope, President, The First Boston Corporation, New York. 

11:30 a.m., “Capital Loans for the Smaller Business,” Glenn McHugh, 
Second Vice-President, The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States, New York. 

Luncheon. An informal discussion of Corporate Taxation. Maxwell 
E. McDowell, Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, presiding. 

Wednesday afternoon—Progress in Budgetary Control. Arthur Lazarus, 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc., New York, presiding. 

2:00 p.m., “How Management Looks at Budgeting,” Mr. Lazarus 


~ 


2:30 p.m., ‘Flexible Budgeting of Expense,” S. R. Shave, Director 
Budgets, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh. 

3:00 p.m., “Budgeting Sales and Selling Costs,” E. S$. LaRose, Con- 
troller, Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester. 

Thursday morning, January 25—Financial Problems Arising from Social 
Legislation. M. B. Folsom, Treasurer, Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
presiding 

9:30 am., “Effect of Social Legislation on Production and Operating 


Costs,” P. F. Boyer, Comptroller, Republic Steel Corporation 
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10:30 a.m., “Adapting Private Pension Plans to Social Legislation,” H. 
Walter Forster, President, Towers, Perrin, Forster & Crosby, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. 

Luncheon. W. L. Batt, President S.K.F. Industries, Inc., presiding. 
“Management and Finance—The Position of Each in Industry,’ Jerome N. 
Frank, Chairman, Securities and Exchange Commission, Washington. 

Thursday afternoon—Financial Management Looks Ahead. Wyman P. 
Fiske, Professor of Accounting and Director, Sponsored Fellowship Pro- 
gram, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass., presiding. 

2:30 p.m., ‘Realism in Accounting,” Charles B. Couchman, Partner, 
Barrow, Wade, Guthrie & Company, New York. 

3:15 p.m., “New Thinking in Auditing,” Samuel J. Broad, Partner, Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Company, New York, and Vice-President, American 
Institute of Accountants. 

4:00 p.m., “Inventory Checking and Some of Its Problems,” E. § 


Coldwell, Ford, Bacon & Davis, Inc., New York. 


WILLIAM L. BATT ELECTED 


William L. Batt, President of S.K.F. Industries, Inc., has been elected 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the American Management Associ- 
ation, according to an announcement by Alvin E. Dodd, President of the 
Association. The position to which Mr. Batt was elected has been vacant 
since the death of James O. McKinsey, Chairman of Marshall Field & 
Company. 

Recognized as a leader of the international management movement, Mr. 
Batt is also President of the International Committee of Scientific Manage- 
ment, the organization which sponsored the Seventh International Manage- 
ment Congress held in Washington in September, 1938. He is the first 
American to have occupied this position, which was formerly held by the 
Rt. Honorable Viscount Leverhulme, head of Unilevers, Ltd., of England. 

Mr. Batt has long been active in management and engineering circles 
in the United States. A former President of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, Mr. Batt is now a member of the Business Advisory 
Council for the Department of Commerce, a Director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, and Chairman, Division of Engineering and 
Industrial Research, National Research Council. 

He is also a Director of the United Gas Improvement Corporation, the 
Air Preheater Corporation and American Bosch Corporation, as well as 
Vice-President and Director of the Swedish Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and a Director of the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce. 

As Chairman of the Board of the American Management Association, 
Mr. Batt assumes the leadership of an organization representing more than 
3000 industrial and commercial companies in the United States and abroad. 
The Association is supported by these companies as a means of exchanging 
information and experiences in the development of policies and improved 


management techniques. 
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A graduate of Purdue University in 1907, Mr. Batt received the degree 
of Doctor of Engineering from the same university in 1933. 

His first position in industry was in the research laboratory of the Hess- 
Bright Manufacturing Company. Advancing to the position of Secretary in 
1916, he later became General Manager of S.K.F. Industries, Inc.. in 1919, 
when his company was merged with this concern. Since 1923, Mr.Batt has 


been President of S.K.F. Industries, Inc., with headquarters in Philadelphia. 


Personal Items (Continued) 


Ken Horton, past chairman of the Hamilton Chapter, is back at his 
desk after a sojourn of some weeks in Eastern Canada. Ken likes to go 


east and visit his home tolks on occasions 


W. R. Evans, F. D. Sutcliffe and H. Fazackerley, all executive mem- 


if i 


bers of the Edmonton Chapter of the Society, have been elected as Fellows 


of the Faculty of Corporate Secretaries 


Something that has been missed from previous issues is this true 
story. At the opening meeting of the Montreal Chapter, which was a 
Plant Visit to the Miner Rubber Company of Granby, Que., the members 
left by bus from the Dorchester Street Bus Station. An employee of the 





bus company was announcing the departure of the bus, which had been 
chartered for the occasion, and announced over the public address system 
in a loud voice, “The bus for the Society of ‘Lost’ Accountants leaves 
on track 9 
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New Members 


Montreal Chapter. 
J. G. Evans, Canadian International Paper Co., Montreal. 
R. H. Bissell, Canadian Industries Ltd., Montreal. 
N. S. Verity, C.A., St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co. Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Toronto Chapter. 
W. J. Evans, G. H. Wood & Co. Ltd., Toronto. 
A. S. Kimberley, Buffalo Ankerite Gold Mines Ltd., South Porcupine, 
Ont. 


Hamilton Chapter. 
D. G. Moore, Department of National Revenue, Hamilton. 
I. F. Gilmore, W. F. Fearman Co. Ltd., Hamilton. 


London Chapter. 
C. W. Murray, Maxwell’s Limited, St. Mary's, Ont. 
A. McDowall, Maxwell's Limited, St. Mary's, Ont. 


Vancouver Chapter. 


W. L. Cornwall, Westminster Canner Ltd... New Westminster 








Loose Leaf Forms Cost Accountants 
Binders 

Trays, and- Visible Index Sys- Now is the time to com- 
tems. mence preparations for the 
Lithographed Letterheads, In- Canadian Society of Cost 

k Accountants’ examinations. 
voices, Statements, Drafts, The Shaw Correspondence 
Cheques, etc. course meets the require- 
Continuous Typewriter Forms ments for these examinations 
in all styles with carbon inter- and a post card will obtain 
leaved when desired, and vari- full information quickly. 
ous devices for use with them. 
Autographic Registers, desk or PREPARE NOW. 
portable types, with forms to DO NOT DELAY. 
suit your requirements. 

Shipping and Factory Tags. SHAW SCHOOLS LIMITED 

Handisets for all purposes. Bay and Charles Streets 
Business Systems Limited Toronto 
paeetocbenees of Business Forms in and try 

sheets o rebs fo ery Tho 70) 7 Ae 

died oe heat The Shar VU ay 
52-56 Spadina Ave. — Toronto 2 The Sure Way 
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COST STUDIES PUBLISHED BY THE SOCIETY 


(Copies available at 50 cents each). 










Accident Costs, Budgeting and Allocating. Robt. D. Gracey ......cccceccccceccceee IN 
Administration and Selling Costs, Distribution of. A. E. Keen 

Appraisals and Plant Records. H. C. Baker ........ capcnacassiutiaptiecieneletinaie’ , 192 
Automobile Assembly Costs and the Financing of Sales. A. C. McAlpine ........Sept., 1932 
Aviation Costs. J. Hunter ......... aindudn sive deh aataeucsscesiuaeasanl Stavedsceousieests ea a 
Bank, Office Machinery in a. Angus “Macdonald Pes acbassaeskcoues<aids does canaesecdlunenan aae 
Bankruptcy, Factors Contributing to. L. N. Buzzell, GAs. xssiks ¢u4sanasiocgaeesd, Sun 
Billing and Controlling Accounts at Montreal L., H. & P. D. D. McInnes......Dec., 1931 
Bonus Methods. P. E. Dufresne ... he wasakanésaseasonckedveseqescoes ian EE 
Brewery, Cost System for a. W. J. Cope Suelo csadgahotacrplaseclarecgraccauedeh telesales Jan., 1937 
British Empire Content Certificat—Preparation Gi aes ..May, 1939 


Budgetary Control. John Fowler .........cccccceeeeeee caren 
Budgetary Control as an Aid to Business Profit ....... ie 
Budgetary Control, Cost Accounting and. K. A. Mapp ; 
Budgetary Control & 7 ; SES An Peed Res, 
Business, Control of, Through Budget. H. C. Perry pe eee 
Business Organization. WU SNREMENE. CHRMEOID, voces cichscsens cccaceysavvssances ie 
Co-ordination of Production and Distribution 


Cost Data, Value of, to Management. G. R. M. Dingle o Se i 

Cost Data, Pranasation: Gf. Fi; BE. EOce@ aise. cscciscicicasesinesssnscccevassassseoes . tes 

Cost Information—Presentation of to Foremen. E. M. Detwiler ......................Dec., 1937 
Carbonated Beverages, Costs in. C. D. Landell . edivsdebuicsds tase tgainaseds case 
Chocolate Company, Cost System for. Geo. F. C assidy os avpalidunt ies cease xs’ ts-aeceares toi mn 
Chases in Business, Use of. W. A; MeRiague, Mi, assscccccscciccccccsccssccssscsccestencs Mar., 1933 
Control of Labour and Material in Process. W. M. Lane ........ acsessesese OO DOes ASSO 
Cost Accounting, Efficiency of ............ Eater nner ne 
Cost Accounting in Life Insurance Companies. G. Fay Davies. ..........00. we FOD., 1935 
Cost Finding, Methods of. D. R. Patton, C.A. ....... ick arias Apr., 1936 
Cost Studies on Proposed Change in Process. C. E. Shumaker ...... ———— = 
Cost System of The Norton Co. A. S. Merrifield gait sseascissusyes7¢ a 
Costs and Overhead in a Department Store. A. E. Walford, CR cc. we July, 1931 
Cash and Balance Sheet Budgeting. A. G. Howey ........ dita seehidncvitxeisxe oe eae 
Cost Accounting for Distribution and Selling . ddseasan vss svendaeayakevecevteteceezecsa MEE 
Cost Accounting by Machine Method. G. W. Kemp. sos tiinin sesedsdoslbutaoaniia nianstesiecee ae 
Cost Accounting, Efficiency of. W. Johnston Beet Res 
Credit Executive, His Work and Philosophy. E. E. Webster ... .....Mar., 1939 
Daily Newspaper, Costing a ........ sathesetioiiupsnepains June- July, 1938 
Department Store Management and Accounts, Some Phases of. G. F. Klein.. ..Sept., 1930 


Depreciation on the Basis of Business Volume, oe fet Cee Feb., 1935 
Differential or Marginal Costs ......... wade heategakios bats Ceuat Ca peadea, 

Distribution, Cost of. G. H. Armstrong . sakanioaiaaéeiaacant 3 
Duff Report and Its Underlying Principles. D. W. Buchanan ........... ssceeseceIOCe, 1933 









Differential or Marginal Costs. R. G. H. Smails .. 1939 
Economics of Cost Accounting. E. D. McCallum ... 1930 
Electrical Power Cost, Control of. H. R. Hatcher .... datos : 1933 
Electrical Power Costs. A. N. Sainte Marie .......c.ccccccccccssccccecceeee PERERA: Oe 1933 
Exchange Fluctuations in Relation to Accounting. A. e. Cutforth, “FGAG. . _Sept., 1933 
Executive Training, A New Technique in. A. B. Gates ......ccccccccccseeccesee ceesees Aug.. 1936 
Executive Requires From the Cost Accountant, What the. C. ‘D. Landell........ Nov., 1936 
Earned Hour Wage System. J. J. McGill ..... crssnxeassanasiteg Enea 
Factory, Planning and Building of a Modern. W. Bruce Riddell ..................... June, 1932 
Financial Statements, Construction & Interpretation of. A. E. Nash, isa), eee Sept., 1932 
Fire and Use & Occupancy Insurance. A. J.. Mylrea «.....:0.0ss00:+ sessseeaeee JUly, 1932 
Foundry, Cost Accounting System for a Journal mannan iE E. Beauva ais, 

C..G. An, AGUS. nee ....Apr.-May, 1937 
Fraud in Accounts—Its Prevention ‘and Detection. H. “W, Blunt, C.A. ey 
Fuel for Thought. W. T. Brickenden, B.A.Sc., M.E. sesietdsweicaitimucesdeiae ._...June, 1936 
Fixed Assets—Accounting For. P. W. Wright oe sekaeicancinedssceaetiseiseesessocaleepa a 
Gas Company, Accounting and Costing Problems of a. E. J. Tucket ........:.::.S00ti. 1am 


Group Bonus System of DeForest Radio seanieiaannsdl Ltd. adasscasingueseecieisnsiesiee ee ane 
Group Incentives. R. Presgrave .. am : cesndiaeenseneereacpen 

Hydro Electric Power Costs. R. A. Ree “Henry . e 3 
History and Development of Accounting. S. D. Reavely .....Feb., 1938 
Indirect Labour, Control of. R. Presgrave .... oes 
Industrial Engineering, Advantages of. P. E. Dufresne... me 
Industrial Engineering and Its Relation to Standard Costs. J. E. Goudey..........July, 1931 
Industrial Engineer to Accountancy Department, Relation of. F. H. Vercoe....Apr., 1935 
Industrial Development, Some Aspects of Sound. J. M. Davidson 

Industrial Relations. F. M. Morton ....... é 
Incentive and Security, Balancing of. R. E. Flanders 
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COST AND MANAGEMENT 


Investments and Investment Principles. W. W. Foot . 

Job Analysis. Harry Taylor CoS 
Job Costs, Fundamental Principles of Finding ‘and Controlling. V. Halberg 
Labour’s Aims and Responsibilities. R. a e ; 
Labour Incentives. W. S. Ferguson, C. = iaceiinn 

Labour Measurement Through the Bedaux “Method. . J. Arm 

Laundry Industry Today H. E. Holyoa : 

Leather Tannery, Cost Accounting in an Upper. G. F. Cossar 

Managerial Contro!. Duncan C. Ferguson : 

Management’s Aims and Responsibilities. L. H. Brown 

Management’s Responsibility to Society. A. W. Robertson 

Minimum Wages in Relation to Costs. Gus Francq 

Money, Consideration on Cost of. wage Morin 

Montreal Tramways Contract. Arthur DuPerron 

Maintenance Expenditure, Control of. E M. Detwiler 

Mining Accounting. Frank Wilcox 

Municipal Taxation in Caneds, Problem of 

National Recovery Act, Accountants and the. C. O. Wellington 

New Industry, Launching a. R. R. Thompson 

Newspaper, Making of a Modern. P. J. Salter, C.A 

Newsprint Industry in Canada. John Stadler 

Newsprint Industry, Accounting in the. P. H. Hunt 

Overhead, An Outline of. L. Belanger, C.G.A., C.P.A 

Production Cost From a Control Post. G. A. Rochford 

Paint Industry, Costs in the. P. Probyn, (¢ 

Paper Company, Cost System of. A. Lanthier 
Paperboard Plant, Costs in a.. G. F. Mayhew 
Personnel in Industry. McPherson 

Perpetual Inventory and Stores Control. D. R. Patton, C.A 

Plant Ledger, Installation and Control of a Modern. J. P. Masterson,, C.G.A 
Plant Records for Accident Experience. T. N. Dean, M.A., F.S.S 

Plant Engineering in Relation to Costs. W I Brickende 

Preparation and Use of Cost Data. A. S. Baillie 

Production Control. G. E. Steel 

Production Planning. W. F. Titue 

Production Planning and Control. ¢ A 

Public Utility Accounting 

Profitable Sales Prices, Their Costs, and Proof of Both. T. Smyth 
Punched Card Method of Accounting 


Purchasing Policies Constructive. F. A. Hayes 


Research in Canada. Maj.-Gen. A. L. McNaughton, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O 
Retail Chain Meat Markets, Accounting for. T. F. Phillips 

Reports, Presentation of, From an Executive Viewpoint. J. J. McHardy 
Rubber Industry, Cost Accounting in. J. Graham Barrow 

Rubber Industry, Accounting Control in. H. P. Nellis 

Sales and Distribution ~ “e* Control of. David M. Farish. C.A 
Sales Statistics. Martin I. Pierce 

Sales Analysis as a Medium of Control 

Scope of Industrial Engineering in Industry. Harry F. Wilson 

Sales Manager and the Cost Department 

Selling Prices, Relation of Costs. to Determination of. 

Standard Costs. Paul E. Gnaedinge 

Standardized Costs. R. J. Mounce 

Standard Cost Procedure, General Consideration of 

Standard Costs, Objectives of. f A. Greer 

Statistics. Prof. Herbert Tat 

Statistical Data & Reports for Management Control. E. D. MacPhee 
Steel Canister Industry, Cost System for. D. Peddie . 
Steel Tube Industry, Cost Accounting in 

Textile Plant, Process Costs in a. K. M. Horton 
Time Study—Relation of With Cost Accounting. G 
Traffic Problems and Distribution Costs. C. LaFerle 
Transit Utility, Outline of Accounting and Costing of a." J. G. Coulthard 
True Costs and Management Control. J. E. McKee and W. D. Jones 
Unemployment Insurance and laa Assurance. R. Dawson 
Uses of Costs. .W. A. McK 

Valve Manufacturer, Cost Seecom for 

Wage Incentives. R <. Williams 

Wage Incentives. G. W. Rice 

Wage Incentive and Cost Control. A. Sankoff 

Woollen Mill, A Cost System for. L. Galipeau, 
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O that’ Underwood can fit an accounting machine into a 

business and not a business into an accounting machine. 
Underwood makes and services three distinct types of 
machines .. . over 100 models in all. Now, you can realize 
why it is impossible to illustrate Underwood’s complete line 
in this advertisement. 

With so many models of machines, Underwood can solve 
any accounting problem impart greater speed, efficiency 
and economy ... to the most complicated system. Call in 
an Underwood representative today. Hundreds of firms have 
found such a step most’ profitable ... so will yours ! 


inderwood Elliott Fisher Ltd.. Toronto. Branches in all.Canadian cities. 


UNDERWOOD 


ELLIOTT-FISHER-SUNDSTRAND 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES 





MADE BY THE MAKERS OF UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITERS 








CHAPTER OFFICERS—Continued 


KITCHENER CHAPTER 


Chairman: J. Henderson, Newlands & Co., Ltd., Galt. 

Vice-Chairman: D. C. Seebach, B. F. Goodrich Co., Ltd., Kitchener. 

Secre@@ry-Treasuser: G. R. Good, Kaufman Rubber Co., Ltd., Kitchener. 

Directors: E. Tailby, C.P.A., Kitchener; E. S. Nicholson, Sheldon’s Ltd., Galt; V. M. 
Buchanan, W. E. Woelfle Shoe Co. Tia: Kitchener; W. T. Jardine, Clare Bros. & Co., Ltd., 
Preston; E. C. Codling, Beatty Bros., Ltd., Fergus; H. D. Huber, Canadian Blower & Forge 


Co., Ltd., Kitchener. 


LONDON CHAPTER 


Chairman: J. J. McLaughlin, Maxwell’s, Ltd., St. Mary's, Ont. 

Vice-Chairman: S. T. Rowe, Wright Lithographing Co., Ltd. 

Secretary-Treasurer: M. Ballentyne, Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd. 

Directors: F. Ware, Murray Shoe Co., Ltd.; R. C. Henderson, Somerville Paper Boxes, Ltd. ; 
W. C. Benson, C.A., Oscar Hudson & Co.; C. E. Costain, A. Whitley & Co.; C. F. Rosebrugh, 
C.A., Millar, Smith, Rouse & McCormick; R. L. Craig, Taylor Electric Co., Ltd.; R. L. C. Keith, 
Kelvinator of Canada Ltd. 


WINDSOR CHAPTER 


Chairman: E. R. Hutchinson, Walker Metal Products, Ltd. 

Vice-Chairman: R. G. Millin, Auto Specialties Mfg. Co., Ltd. 

Secretary-Treasurer: J. T. N. Wigle, C.A., A. S. Fitzgerald & Co. 

Directors: H. C. Cox, C.A., Hiram Walker & Sons Ltd.; W. Orth, Electric Auto-Lite Co., 
Ltd., Sarnia; J. A. Longmoore, Ford Motor Co. of Canada, Ltd.; J. J. Walsh, Fred’k Stearns 
& Co., Ltd.; W. Harrison, Kelsey Wheel Co. Ltd. 


WINNIPEG CHAPTER 


Chairman: G. H. Elliott, Carter-Hallis-Aldinger Co., Ltd. 

Vice-Chairman: T. Z. Woolley, Western Sales Book Co.,. Ltd. 

Secretary-Treasurer: W. Dunbar, Dominion Envelopes & Cartons (Western), Ltd. 

Directors: S. D. Willis, International Business pce eg Ltd.; E. D. Mitchell, Great West 
Saddlery Co., Ltd.; J. D. Sprague, C.A., Gilbert, Laird & Sprague ; G. P. Fairbairn, Winnipeg 
Fuel & Supply Co., Ltd. 


EDMONTON CHAPTER 


Chairman: W. R. Evans, F.F.C.S., Canada Dry Ginger Ale Co., Ltd. 

Vice-Chairman: F. D. Sutcliffe, F.F.C.S., Great West Garment Co., Ltd. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Chas. E. Kehoe, Edmonton City Dairy, Ltd. 

Directors: Miss Iva E. Crabbe, Trudeau's Cleaning and Dyeworks, Ltd.; C. A. L. Barford, 
Great West Garment Co., Ltd.; G. W. Andrews, Opie Flour Mills Co., Ltd.; J. W. Tupper, 
Sunland Biscuit Co., Ltd.; H. bematadies, F.F.C.S., H. H. Cooper, Ltd.; A: G. Reid, McGarvin’'s, 
Ltd. 


VANCOUVER CHAPTER 


Chairman: Murray Leith, David Spencer Ltd. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Geo. E. Oliver, Murphy Stationery Co. Ltd. 

Directors: J. A. H. Irving, Hedlunds Ltd.; T. E. DeWolfe, Jantzen Knitting Mills Ltd.; 
A. McLennan, Pacific Mills Ltd. 


FORT WILLIAM-PORT ARTHUR 


Chairman: J. F. Thomson, Thos. Falls Timber Co., Port Arthur. 

Vice-Chairman: H. N. Bickmore, Chapples Ltd., Fort William. 

Secretary-Treasurer: WW. Somerville, Marshall-Wells Ltd., Port Arthur. 

Directors: E. Langford, ‘‘Times-Journal’’; A. G. Scott, Provincial Paper Company Ltd.; 
J. D. Healey, Port Arthur Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., Port Arthur; D. R. Harrison, * 
Chronicle’; M. MacAulay, Pigeon Timber Company; E. G. Charnock, Ogilvie Flour 
Ltd.; E. J. Soulsby, Canadian Car & Foundry Co., Ltd., and C % King, National Business 
College, Fort William. 





